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| as a note to attract the attention and induce 
THE SMALL COIN OF CONVERSATION. | yeflection. 

THE thought of all ages is the atmosphere we All these golden sayings are the valuable 
breathe ; but sententious wisdom is handed down coinage of the realm of thought. They have 
more compactly in maxims, proverbs, and say- | the highest importance. But in our most ordi- 
ings that influence us beyond our knowledge, | nary moods, our commonest conversation, we 
perhaps beyond our belief; we are unaware are not free from the influence of literature. 
of our immense debt to literature, and our Even unlettered people take upon their tongues, 
equally immense dependence upon it for the all unwitting, phrases which bear the image 
conduct of life. For the conduct of life is and superscription of great writers, of whom, 
regulated and guided, even in our most practical perhaps, they have scarcely heard ; phrases passed 
of nations, by theories of life, and theories are ' from mouth to mouth, generation after generation, 
the outcome of thought, riveted in the memories because of their universal aptness, their perfec- 
of lesser men by some happy expression which tion of significance. How many, for instance, 
conveys the idea in a terse sentence or striking speaking of the wife as ‘the better half, know 
phrase. A volume of philosophy may thus be that they are quoting Sir Philip Sidney, or 
summed up, and brought to the understanding , invoking ‘Mrs Grundy,’ guess that her author 
of men who have never read it, simply by was Thomas Morton, a playwright who lived 
the electric flash of a proverb or maxim. When | till 1838? Such phrases, or snatches of phrases, 
the philoscphy ceases to influence the age, the are the small coin of conversation, which 
maxims are discredited, but new phrases take bear the same imprint as the more important 
their places, drawn from fresh theories, and men | quotation, and we use them freely without a 
continue to live as before, by the wisdom of | thought of their origin, as we pass the ‘nimble 
the wisest, condensed to suit their weaker under- | sixpence’ from hand to hand in our daily traffic, 
standings, and to strike their hearts and imagina-| without a glance at its workmanship. The 
tins. Thus in the last century, after the metaphor that struck our ancestors as so admir- 
revolution against the intensity of Puritan times able strikes us still, and we continue to use 
which produced the licentiousness of the Restora- | the apt adjective which, first given by 
tion, men turned to a cold morality as the Shakespeare or Milton, sounds as fresh to- 
refuge against extremes, and such maxims as day as when originally applied. The ‘bubble 
‘Honesty is the best policy’ came into common | reputation,’ the ‘itching palm,’ the ‘milk of 
usage, summing up the philosophy of the time human kindness, the ‘undiscovered country,’ 
in a portable and striking fashion. At the end the ‘green-eyed monster,’ still our favourite 
of the same century, with the new-born dreams | synonyms for fame, covetousness, humanity, 
of universal progress, Burns’s grand couplet : eternity, and jealousy, are from Shakespeare, 
who has indeed furnished us with much of our 
small coin. His adjectives are the most apposite, 
too, of any in the language. Quoting him, we 
struck the imagination of his hearers andj speak of an ‘ancient grudge,’ of ‘bated breath, 
awoke in them a vivid realisation of truths | ‘this working-day world, ‘good set terms,’ ‘a 
they had not so well perceived in volumes of | foregone conclusion,’ ‘better days,’ ‘fell purpose,’ 
thapsodising. And after the tumult and l ‘even-handed justice,’ ‘golden opinions, ‘a 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that, 


upheaval of the French Revolution had pro- | charmed life,’ ‘a towering passion,’ ‘a round 
duced its reaction, came the calm of Words-! unvarnished tale, ‘hair-breadth ‘scapes, and 
worth, with ‘plain-living and high thinking’;| many more common expressions whose list it 
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were but ‘damnable iteration’ to extend. Verbal 
yhrases of his are also of the most familiar. 
To ‘dance attendance,’ to ‘scotch the snake, not 
kill it? to ‘applaud to the echo, ‘to sup with 
horrors, to ‘die in harness,” ‘making night 
hideous, ‘a tale unfold,’ to ‘out-Herod Herod,’ 
to ‘fool to the top of his bent,’ to ‘cudgel one’s 
brains, to ‘speak by the card,’ are some of the 
most obvious examples. 

Next to Shakespeare, we draw most profusely 
from King James’s version of the Bible for terse 
expressions, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes furnishing 
the larger proportion from the Old Testament, 
and St Paul’s epistles from the New. Milton, 
though far behind these two great sources of 
English speech, gives us more familiar expres- 
sions than any other writer after them. From 
him we have learned to speak of ‘a dim religious 
light,’ of ‘grim death, ‘a heaven on earth,’ and 
‘sanctity of reason;’ of ‘adding fuel to the 
flame,’ of ‘tempering justice with mercy,’ of the 
‘busy hum of men,’ ‘the light fantastic toe’ 
(that boon to provincial reporters !), and the 
‘neat-handed Phillis’ Chaucer, though rich in 
material for quotation, has given us no pithy 
phrases ; but from S 
the ‘well of English undefyled” we get ‘nor 
rhyme nor reason,’ ‘by hook or crook,’ ‘sweet 
attractive grace, and ‘through thick and thin.’ 

The wise Bacon has left little ‘small coin’ 
with his great and abundant riches of apothegm, 
but ‘home to men’s business and bosoms’ is a 
somewhat familiar expression. It is, however, 
the picturesque, not the sententious writers to 
whom we are indebted for the briefer quotations 
which are the subject of our notice. Such great 
writers as Addison, Johnson, and Young, fur- 
nish few ‘everyday’ phrases; Addison’s ‘classic 
ground, Johnson’s ‘good hater, and Young’s 
‘balmy sleep,’ are the principal contributions 
from these three ; Pope, however, is more gener- 
ous. From him we ove the ‘ruling passion,’ 
‘guide, philosopher, and friend, ‘ears polite,’ 
‘Jabour’d nothings, ‘a little learning, ‘damn 
with faint praise, ‘run amuck, ‘every virtue 
under heaven.” The poet Thomson, less read 
by the general public, has transmitted several 
sayings ; ‘the young idea,’ ‘unutterable things,’ 
‘beauty unadorned’ (a misquotation, but mani- 
festly from Thomson), ‘hungry as the grave,’ 
and the ‘world’s dread laugh’ (also misquoted). 

Goldsmith is responsible for a grave and sen- 
tentious saying, ‘men not measures,’ as is Swift 
for ‘sweetness and light.’ Burke’s ‘wise and 
salutary neglect’ is usually misquoted ‘ whole- 
some neglect.’ From Burke also we get ‘cold 
neutrality.’ Cowper has given us our ‘dear five 
hundred friends, ‘the cups that cheer but not 
inebriate,” ‘gloriously drunk,’ ‘a frugal mind, 
and ‘an aching void ;’ Sheridan, ‘the soft im- 
peachment,’ and ‘a very pretty quarrel.’ Com- 
ing to the present century, the task of tracing 
back our common ‘parlance’ to the originators 
becomes more difficult. Southey was the in- 
ventor of that happy phrase, ‘the march of 
intellect ;? Coleridge, of ‘a sadder and a wiser 
man.’ Sir Walter Scott has supplied us with 
a new title for woman in ‘ministering angel, 
for an audience in ‘sea of upturned faces, and 
for bravery in ‘beard the lion in his den,’ 
Keats’s ‘thing of beauty’ is a household word, 
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so is Tennyson’s ‘honest doubt,’ and ‘grand old 
gardener’ has been parodied repeatedly, 

Many of our pet expressions are traceable to 
obscurer sources. ‘Glorious uncertainty’ is from 
a play by Macklin, of the last century, ‘pam- 
pered menial’ from a m by Moss, called 
‘The Beggar,’ 


‘Masterful inactivity’ was q | 


happy inspiration of Sir James Mackintosh ; 
‘the Almighty dollar, of Washington Irving, | 
‘The schoolmaster abroad’ is from a pertinent | 


observation of Lord Brougham, and ‘caught on, 
to use a slang expression of later days, because 
of its immediate appropriateness. It is in this 
way that the small coin of conversation is gener. 
ally manufactured. A new phase of activity, a 
new feature of society appears, and for a time 
is spoken of and written of in roundabout 
fashion. But one day some bright wit invents 
a new phrase which puts the whole movement 
or tendency into a nutshell, and straightway 
the public adopt it into their vocabulary. If 
the movement passes, the tendency diverges, 
then the phrase dies away too; but if they come 


to stay, the phrase too is retained, and perhaps 


crystallises at length into ‘cant, 


It is impos- | 


sible, in the imperfect state of men’s minds, that | 


phraseology should not come to this. 
words stand for ideas, and are the sole mediun 
of their conveyance from one to another, the 
tendency to ‘cant’ is irresistible. Carlyle, who 


While | 


wrote so strenuously about the necessity of | 


clearing the mind of cant, insensibly fell into the 
snare himself, or at least caused others to do so. 
Phrases of his, such as ‘the Gospel of Work,’ are 
the inheritance of his followers, and bear to all 
who hear them his own i and superscrip- 
tion. Quite recently, too, a thoughtful writer 
has called attention to the influence (in his eyes 
for harm) wrought by the common phrases of 
scientific thought, such as ‘survival of the fittest, 
which he contends has made society more sel- 
fish, and has destroyed compassion, However 
this may be, we shall. always eagerly seize upon 
a bright and pithy saying to add to the stores 
we already of the small coin of conversa- 
tion, and the coiner of such phrases is certain 
of being remembered for a long time to come, 
as one who has added to the convenience, 
picturesqueness, and flexibility of language. 


A LOCAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER II.—THE VICAR MAKES A NEW WILL. 


Mary Datton lay awake for some hours that 
night, and if we may take a peep at her 
thoughts, less explanation of what followed will 
be necessary. Dr Maitland now appeared to 
her mind in a new and unexpected character. 
Even when a maiden is wholly indifferent to a 
man, his appearance as her lover clothes him 
with a special interest. Mary was not in- 
different to the young doctor—far from it; 
but this change was so sudden and unforeseen 
that she was not able to adapt herself to it at 
once. The love that is most worth winning is 
that which grows slowly, and that which grows 
slowly lasts longest. She did not know, in fact, 
as yet, whether she cared for Dr Maitland, or 
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old whether her heart was going to respond to the] vicar’s life reappeared. Letters came from | 
e to tender touch of this new knowledge, She did | Frederick Farmley that, after six months of | 
rom not know anything clearly about herself in the | South Africa, he was coming home again. One | 
am | matter—except that she was pleased, almost) of these letters was received by the young | 
led | grateful, that Dr Maitland honoured her so; man’s father, and two friends of Freddie | 
ce mach as to love her. Neither by reading nor| Farmley received a similar communication. In | 
ine || experience did she know enough about the! each letter he named the steamer by which he 
an |B) tender passion to understand her position was coming to England—the Ross Castle, sailing _ 
on, | and duty. For another thing, she had not the | from Cape Town on the 25th of June. Thus the | 
Luise | faintest suspicion of her uncle’s wish that} matter was placed beyond doubt. It was only 
this | she should accept this man. Had she known | small comfort to Mr Dalton to know that the 
ner. | it, the knowledge might have had a decisive scamp had not written to Mary; but of course 
Y, a | influence. Mary soon knew of his coming. 

a Moreover, there was the memory of Freddie} The Rev. Frank Dalton’s fear of the name © 
ot Farmley. That young gentleman had not hesi- of Farmley was so violent that he now | 
vo tated, like Dr Maitland, to declare his love for took a precautionary step which was only 
y | her. The declaration had pleased her, and) justified by the gravest apprehensions. By his 
f | had given the young man a warm (though, will, all he possessed was left in trust for his 
ges, | perhaps not quite secure) place in her heart. | brother’s widow and child, the latter to 
ome She attempted no comparison between the two receive a certain portion on marriage, and the 
_ lovers, though there was a consciousness of that remainder on the death of her mother. Mr 
eet | nature. But when Farmley was going away | Dalton also wrote to his solicitor to draw up 
hile he had pressed her to plight her troth to him, a codicil revoking the disposition relating to 
ium | and, frightened rather than unresponsive, she Mary Dalton in the event of her becoming the 
the || had refused to do this. She had pleaded delay ; _wife of Seth Farmley’s son. The motive was 
vho | and the urgency of his importunity induced her to protect rather than to punish, because the 
ne | reached the age of twenty-one. Mary Dalton, Mary was not desired by the Farmleys. In 
* had not committed herself much by a promise | the event of the vicar’s death (and the un- 
. aitland, she fe he un- him), the security o is codicil wou e 
ite | | certainty of resolution resulting from not know- | essential. j 
yes | | ing her own feelings very accurately. Had the, The confidential clerk of Mr Fairfield, the 
of | | first lover remained, or were he even now to solicitor of Croham, brought the will and 
est | f9|) return, his ardour would too probably have codicil to the vicarage one day when Mary 
sel- | | prevailed against his rival. The girl was not was there with her uncle, and the latter was _ 
mi | conscious of this, or she would not have come | noting with some uneasiness the interest she | 
|| to the resolution that she formed before showed in the expected return of Frederick 
“ | | falling asleep. If Dr Maitland declared him- Farmley. He had himself introduced the 
ain self, she would ask him to wait for a few subject, and the steamer was due at Southamp- 
ne, months longer, and she knew he would will- ton in a fortnight. The clerk was announced | 
ce, | ingly do so. With any foresight, howsoever as waiting in Mr Dalton’s study. | 
dim, of possibilities connected with the coming, ‘You know what this envelope contains, Mr | 
: back of Farmley, the girl’s honour would not Brock?’ said the vicar, opening it. 
have permitted her to take such a course with| ‘Yes, Mr Dalton; I copied it myself. Will 
Dr Maitland. you codicil now, or defer it to 
It happened accordingly. e doctor made | another time 
his declaration, and the way in which Mary! ‘Now, replied the vicar, ringing the bell.— 
hat received it made him not only willing, but ‘If Mr White is in the school,’ he said to the 
het almost eager, to postpone asking for her final | servant, ‘ask him to step here for a minute’ 
ill answer for a little while longer. There was} The ‘schoolmaster having arrived, he and Mr 
bes no arriére pensée in the blushing frankness of | Brock, the solicitor’s clerk, duly witnessed the 
we the girl’s manner—she was incapable of it. execution of the document. The vicar inti- 
Ae The vicar was not so fully satisfied as the mated his intention to keep the will and codicil | 
doctor, and had his private misgivings; but he| for the present, and having, as a measure of | 
) altered relation in which his niece now stood | in which it was placed, the latter went away. 
a towards his friend would tend to shorten the} The uneasiness of the vicar had unconsciously 
. time of waiting. communicated itself to Dr Maitland. There 
well, and Mary Dalton and Dr Maitland were}and the way the doctor looked at it was 
ct, virtually regarded in the parish as engaged, | different from that of Mr Dalton. Mary, as | 
aa when the sinister influence that troubled the} between the two suitors, was still free; and | 
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would it be considerate—the doctor asked Maitland flew with all speed to the vicarage, 
himself—generous towards her trustfulness, to| He was ignorant what had happened. There 
passively allow her to lose that freedom | were a number of people before the door, and 
without one more opportunity of exercising | passin quickly through them, he saw 4 
it? It was now some time since she had constable in the hall, guarding the door of the 
asked Dr Maitland to wait, and she had | dining-room. The disciplined nerves of the 
mentioned no limit. He was honourably doctor were not proof against the shock they 
justified in asking her if her answer was! received. The vicar lay on the carpet, as the 
ready. In another week, in spite of her agony of death had left him. 
honesty, she would not be so free, and a. 
decision would then cause her trouble. | 
On a Saturday afternoon, the 5th of July, | 
while a glowing midsummer sun filled the sky | By MicuaeL MacDoxacn. 
with warmth, Dr Maitland set forth on his 
anxious mission. He had to pass the vicarage, | THE salaries and emoluments of ‘Her Majesty's 
but did not call. It was between two and | Ministers’ cost the taxpayers of the kingdom 
three, and it was the vicar’s habit to dine at just £175,681 per year, a sum by no means 
the former hour. A little farther on, the doctor extravagant when we consider the ability and 
overtook Mary Dalton herself, going homeward genius of our statesmen, their devotion to duty. 
from her uncle’s house. ‘ 


| 
‘Uncle seemed drowsy,’ she said with a bright 
‘cad I which on the whole they govern so wisely 


came away. But I am coming back’ again ‘and so well. Sixty years ago three times that 
in the evening to cut flowers for the church ®™ount hardly covered the egregious salaries of 
to-morrow.’ | members of the Government, and what was more 
The day being very warm, they walked reprehensible, the fat sinecures bestowed on 
slowly, and Mary was very gracious and even needy unofficial members of the House, and 
tender towards her companion. She asked him even on ‘strangers’ for party services. A cen- 
to varige wind her home and wait for tea, and tury ago the state of things that prevailed in 
avin public life was even more corrupt and venal. 
on the way—her warm, half-conscious looks, the om almost univers 
|amongst public men. ‘To grasp a great estate 


h, tl h Iked 
hhis | high. out of the public service was too often their 


the feeling that he had decided wisely in| first thought, writes Sir Thomas May in his 
resolving to ask for her answer to-day. He | Constitutional History of England. ‘Families 
could not speak until they were in the house ;| were founded, titles endowed, and broken for- 
but he was not impatient now: it would be all tunes repaired at the public expense. It was 


settled before he came away. Dr Maitland asked what an office was worth, not what ser- 
would not fail to go with his news to the \ises were to be rendered’ 
Vicarage first—if the news, as he hoped, were The Pri Minist ae th 
good. Nay, might they not go together to the 
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head of the 


ood vicar?—for Mary had promised to go. Government, but as such he receives no salary, 
back for her weekly task of cutting the ‘for his position is unknown to and un- 
flowers, | recognised by statute law. Some State office 


At five o'clock the moment came. Mrs with nominal duties, such as the office of 
Dalton left the little drawing-room after tea. First Lord of the Treasury, is accordingly 
After a minute’s silence the doctor rose and held by the Premier. Lord Salisbury, how- 
softly approached the girl, whose instinct told ever, departed from the almost invariable 
her what was coming, for she started a little, practice by associating the Secretaryship for 


and the vastness and wealth of the Empire, | 


— to the eyes, but did not seem afraid 
of it. 

It was just a moment too late. Mary rose 
quickly, with a little cry. A man came 
running, hot and breathless, up to the door. 
The doctor was called for, a, hastening to 
the door, was asked to hurry to the vicarage 
with all speed. Imposing silence on _ the 
messenger and sending him away, Dr Maitland 
returned to the drawing-room. 

‘There is a sudden call for me, and I must 
go. May I come again? I want to speak to 
ou,’ 

m The composure of his voice did not agree 
with the pallor of his face. The girl was 
frightened. She did not know what had 

‘Yes, please—oh yes—do come again—I am 
going to the vicarage, she answered, somewhat 
wildly and disconnectedly. 

There was no time for more words. Dr 


oreign Affairs, perhaps the most arduous and 
responsible office in the Government, with the 
Premiership in his own person. 
of the Treasury, or, as he is more fully de- 
scribed, ‘First Commissioner for executing the 
office of the Lord High Treasurer of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, has associated with him 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and _ three 
junior Lords of the Treasury in the control of 
_Her Majesty’s Exchequer; but the post is now 
a sinecure in the departmental sense, and carries 
with it a salary of £5000 per annum, The 
‘famous house, No. 10 Downing Street, in which 
Cabinet meetings are held, is the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

The real head of the Treasury, or the depart- 
‘ment which controls the collection and expendi- 
ture of the National Revenue, is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The salary attached to the 
‘office is £5000 a year. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is always a member of the House of 
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Commons, in which House all proceedings that 
relate to the public income and expenditure 
must originate, and is always in the Cabinet. 

The ‘titbit’ of the Administration from the 


ship. The salary attached to the office is 
£10,000—£4000 as Speaker of the House of 
Lords, and £6000 as Lord Chancellor. In 
point of precedence it is also the highest office 
in the Government. The Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain takes precedence of every 
other subject of the Queen, except the royal 
dukes and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
First Lord of the Treasury—who as I have 
shown is usually the head of the Government 
_—so far from being in point of precedence the 
first in the Cabinet, is nearly half-way down. 
So that at a ceremonial function Mr Gladstone, 
| when Premier, would have had to walk behind 
‘five or six men whom he had appointed to 
| Cabinet office, and whom he could, in effect, 
| dismiss. Lord Rosebery was First Lord of the 
Treasury in the late Liberal Administration, 
but held also the office of Lord President of 
| the Council, which gave him formal precedence 
| before all his colleagues except the Lord Chan- 
'cellor. The latter office is also the oldest in 
the Government. It dates back to the time of 
| Edward the Confessor. The Lord Chancellor is 
| besides, as head of the Chancery Division of 


| judicial officer in the land. As Speaker of the 
House of Lords, he presides over that House 
/when it is sitting either as a judicial or 
as a legislative body. It is his duty to appoint 
all justices of the peace, and he is supposed 
to exercise a general guardianship over infants, 
lunatics, and idiots. He has at his disposal an 
immense amount of church patronage and 
legal patronage, and, finally, he is ‘Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal,’ and a member of 
the Cabinet. 


on the rare occasion that the Privy Council 


financial point of view is the Lord Chancellor- | 


the Supreme Court of Judicature, the highest | 


The Lord President of the Council presides | 


‘past when the Privy Council sought to restrain 
the acts of the Crown by insisting that the 
Lord Chancellor should not affix the imprimatur 
of the Great Seal to any grant, or patent, or 
writ the Sovereign desired to issue, without 
their authorisation in the form of a warrant 
under the Privy Seal. But in these happy 
days of Parliamentary Government, the Lord 
Privy Seal has no departmental duties and no 
| salary. The office is generally bestowed upon 
; some old and eminent peer whose counsel is 
desired at the deliberations of the Cabinet. 

| There are five principal Secretaries of State 
/—the Secretary for the Home department, or 
the Home Secretary, as he is popularly styled ; 
_the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or Foreign 
Secretary ; the Secretary for India ; the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and the Secretary for War. 
_They are always in the Cabinet, and each 
,Teceives five thousand pounds per annum for 
his services. The Home Secretary and_ the 
| Secretary for War are invariably in the House 
of Commons. The holders of the other Secre- 
taryships of State may be in the House of Loris 
or the House of Commons ; but in either event, 
the Under Secretaryship, which is attached to 


‘each of the offices, — it in the other | 


House. These Under 
£1500 per annum. 
the Cabinet. 

The duties of the five Secretaries of State 
being easily understood, require no extended 
explanation. Until 1854 there were only three 
Secretaries of State—the Home Secretary, who 
is responsible for the preservation of the public 
eace, and the security of life and property in 
, England and Wales, and supervises the adminis- 
tration of the various statutes regulating labour ; 
the Foreign Secretary, who controls all inter- 
‘national negotiations; and the Secretary for 
/War, who in addition to administering the 
affairs of the Army, had to look after Colonial 
matters until 1854, when the development of 
our possessions abroad led to the creation of a 


Secretaries are each paid 
They are never members of 


now meets. In past years he was also the Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 1858, 
| president of certain committees of the Privy the year that witnessed the transfer of the 
bonneil which are now defunct. In 1853 a powers of the East India Company, or ‘John 
committee of that venerable body, but en- Company,’ by Act of Parliament to the Imperial 
tirely composed of Ministers, was appointed to Government, the fifth Secretary of State was 
administer the moneys which Parliament voted appointed to take charge of the affairs of India. 
| for educational purposes, and over its delibera- | It is interesting to note that the law recognises 
tions the Lord President presided. Three no distinction among the Secretaries of State. 
years later a new office was created—that of The holder of any one of these five offices is 
Vice-president of the Council—which in time simply described as ‘One of Her Majesty’s 
became vested with all the administrative duties principal Secretaries of State,’ and theoretically 
of the Lords of the Education Board. Again, their duties are interchangeable. A Secretary 


till recently, the Lord President exercised all 
the statutory powers of the Privy Council in 
connection vith the prevention of cattle disease. 
The creation, a few years ago, of a Board of 
Agriculture took that work out of his hands 
and left him with few duties that were not 
formal. But the office has now been entrusted 
with novel and important functions. The Lord 
President of the Council in the present Unionist 
Administration—the Duke of Devonshire—pre- 
sides over a national defence committee, which 
aims at bringing into harmony of purpose the 
independent energies of the War Office and 
the Admiralty. The office of Lord Privy Seal 
_ is an ornamental survival from the historic 


| of State must always be in London. Formerly 
it was also necessary that the ‘Minister in at- 
_tendance on the Queen’ should be a Secretary 
of State. Now any member of the Cabinet 
suffices to discharge the nominal duties of super- 
intending the issue of any State document 
by the Sovereign. 

The salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who is, needless to say, responsible for the Navy, 
is £4500. The post is regarded, curiously 
enough, as of lower rank than the office of the 
Minister for War, who, as we have seen, has 
the distinction of being a Secretary for State, 
and draws £5000 per annum. The First Lord, 
however, is always in the Cabinet. 
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The Chief Secretary for Ireland gets a salary 
of £4425. There are also three Irish law- 
officers—the Lord Chancellor, who gets £8000 a 
year; the Attorney-general, who is paid £5000 ; 
and the Solicitor-general, who gets £2000. 
They need not necessarily be in either House 
of Parliament. None of the Irish law-officers 
in the late Liberal Government were members 
of Parliament; but in the present Unionist 
Administration, the Attorney-general and the 
Solicitor-general are in the House of Commons, 
and the Lord Chancellor, who has a seat in the 
Cabinet, is in the House of Lords. The highest | 
aid office in the Administration is that of the 

rd-lieutenant of Ireland, who receives a 
salary of £20,000. But it is a post that few 
noblemen care to accept for various reasons, not | 
the least being that, like the position of Lord | 
Mayor of London, the allowance is not nearly 
sufficient to enable the holder to maintain its 
viceregal dignity. The full title of the Chief 
Secretury is ‘Chief Secretary to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.’ The Chief Secretary was 
therefore originally subordinate to the Lord- 
lieutenant, but the relations between the two 
have become somewhat inverted during the 
past fifteen years. Practically, the Chief Sec- 
retary is now solely respousible for the Irish 
Administration, and the Lord-lieutenant, as the 
representative of the Crown, is not much more 
than an ornamental and dignified figurehead. 
The seat in the Cabinet naturally went to the 
Chief Secretary since the rise of the office in 
importance. In the present Administration, 
however, there has been a reversion to the old 
order of things, so far at least as calling the 
Lord-lieutenant and not the Chief Secretary 
within the Cabinet is concerned. The Chief 
Secretary was also formerly subordinate to the 
Home Secretary ; but he is now independent of 
all control of the Home Office. He is practi- 
cally the Home Secretary, the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, the Secretary to the 
Board of Works, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture for Ireland, 

Another office of dignity rather than of duty 
or responsibility, like the post of Lord Privy 
Seal, is that of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, who exercises in the Royal Duchy 
the administrative duties, such as the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor over the rest of Great Britain. The 
duties, however, are purely nominal; and the 
holder of the office is generally a man who is 
able to come to the assistance of any member 
of the Administration when hard pressed in 
Parliament. He may be in either House, and 
generally has a seat in the Cabinet. He is 
paid £2000 per annum for his services. 

Two of the busiest ministers in the Adminis- 
tration are the President of the Board of 
Trade, and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, each of whom receives £2000 per 
annum, and as a rule they are both members 
of the Cabinet. The former looks after all 
commercial matters in the interest of the 


public. He also supervises the working of 
railways, trams, canals, harbours, and the 
mercantile marine service. The latter has 


charge of the public health, and controls our 


local authorities. The Postmaster-general, who 


manages the postal and telegraph services, 


receives £2500. He is not necessarily a Cubinet 


Minister. The President of the Board of Agri. | 
culture, whose principal duty is the prevention 


of diseases among our flocks and herds; the 
Vice-president of the Council for Education, 
who directs the working of our great system of 


national education ; and the First Commissioner | 
of Works, who has charge of the royal parks _ 


and pleasure-grounds, Government offices, and 
public buildings, are each paid £2000 a year, 
and may or may not be in the Cabinet. “The 
Secretary for Scotland attends to matters of 
Scotch administration, and receives £2000 a 
year. 


£2000. 


The Attorney-general for England is paid a | 


salary of £10,000; and the Solicitor-general, 
£9000; but both receive in addition high fees 
for any cases they may conduct on behalf of 
the Crown in the law-courts. According to a 
Parliamentary return published in 1895, the 
highest amount paid in salaries and fees to the 
Attorney-general for England in any year since 
1880 was in 1893-94, when the total reached 
£20,285, this being made up as_ follows: 
Salary, £7000; fees and contentious business, 
£12,635 ; clerks, £650. The lowest point reached 
during the fifteen years was in 1889-90, when 
the total was £9179. The highest remuneration 


received by the Solicitor-general for England | 


since 1880 was in 1888-89, when £6000 was 
pe for salary and £5056 for contentious 
usiness, total, £11,056, while in 1891-92 it 
fell to £7168. The English law-officers have 
recently been debarred from taking private 
ractice, but as a solatium their salaries were 
increased by £3000, or from £7000 te £10,000 
in the case of the Attorney-general, and from 
£6000 to £9000 in the case of the Solicitor- 
general. 

Among the minor functionaries of the Ad- 
ministration are the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, who assists the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in revising and regulating the expendi- 
ture of every department of the State, and gets 
£2000 per annum ; a Secretary to the Adiiralty 
at a salary of £2000; a Civil Lord of the Admir- 
alty at a salary of £1000, both of whom assist 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in the work 
of his department ; a Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, who draws £1500 a year, the same 
salary as is paid to each of the Under 
Secretaries to the five principal Secretaries of 
State— Home, Foreign, War, Indian, and 
Colonial; and there are Parliamentary Secre- 
taries to the Board of Trade, and the Local 
Government Board, who receive £1200 each. 

Besides the task of appointing to the Minis- 
terial offices, the Prime Minister has the duty 
of filling up a number of posts in the Royal 
Household, which like those in the Adminstra- 
tion are vacated at a change of Government. 
The Master of the Horse is paid £2500 per 
annum; and the Master of the Buckhounds, 
£1500. The Lord Steward and the Lord 
Chamberlain are each paid £2000; the Vice- 


He is now usually a member of the | 
Cabinet. The Scotch law-officers, or the legal | 
advisers of the Government in Scottish affairs, | 
are the Lord Advocate, with a salary of £5000, | 
and the Solicitor-general, with a salary of | 
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each at £1200; and a Mistress of the Robes, 
| character, and are exceedingly light; but the 


Lords, the services of men who may be able 


_ pension continues to act as a 


| or other of the five principal Secretaries of 
State, or First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
four more pensions of £1200 each may be 


necessary for his support. 


_ resign his seat and seek re-election on accepting 


_ justice and of mercy; of all offices, honours, 
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chamberlain, £924; the Comptroller of the 
Household and the Treasurer of the Household, 
£904 each. . There are also seven Lords-in- 
Waiting, each of whom draws £702 per annum ; 
a Parliamentary Groom-in-Waiting at £334; 
a Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard and a 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 


generally a Duchess, at £500. The duties 
attached to these offices are of a ceremonial 


appointments enable the Government of the 
day to secure, principally in the House of 


to assist their party both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. 

But it may be asked, has a Minister anythin 
to look forward to on retiring from office 
An ex-Lord Chancellor of England receives 
£5000 a year; but in consideration of the 
Law Lord. An 
ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland gets £3692, 6s. 1d., 
the penny, like the more substantial remainder 
of the pension, being duly paid quarterly in 
farthings. Four pensions of £2000 each may 
be granted to as many ex-Ministers who, for 
not less than four years, have been either one 


granted to ex-Ministers who have filled for not | 
less than six years an office of less than £5000, 
but not less than £2000 per annum. An! 
applicant for one of these pensions, which were 
created by the Political Offices Pensions Act of 
1869, must make a declaration that it is 
The benefits of the | 
Act have been taken advantage of by about ten | 
ex-Ministers. If the holder of one of these 

usions for ‘political and civil services’ should 

again appointed to office with salary, he is 
not entitled to draw the pension while he is 
in the Ministry. 

A member of the House of Commons must 


office. The only post exempt from the rule is 
the Secretaryship to the Treasury. This custom | 
was established by an Act of the reign of 
Queen Anne. The object of compelling a 
representative to submit his acceptance of office 
to the judgment of his constituents, was to 
restrain the corrupt influence of the Crown 
over Parliament by its power of conferring 
places of profit on servile and obsequious 
members. ‘The danger the Statute was designed 
to avert is now happily past and gone. The 
Sovereign is still, aceretiealiy, ‘the source of 
emoluments and chartered rights ;’ and as such 
is supposed to confer their offices on the 
Members of the Administration, but in reality 
the appointments are solely made by the Prime 
Minister. It is under him and not under the 
Crown that Ministers hold office. The Act of 
Anne, however, continues in operation despite 
the fact that the complete revolution which 
has since occurred in our political life has 
made it entirely remote from the realities of 
the present time. Several unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to repeal the Statute. The 


only modification of the original Act is that 


provided in the Reform Act of 1868, by which 
a Minister who may be removed from one 
office to another in the same Administration 
need not seek re-election. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN+#* 
CHAPTER XXII.—A DELICATE NEGOTIATION. 


THENCE I proceeded straight to Robert. Man, I 
discovered, is in these matters more difficult than 
woman. Pride, to begin with—well, you shall 
see how horrid an obstacle was pride. Never 
before had I understood the ecclesiastical hatred 
of pride. I went about my business in the 
grand, or diplomatic style. That is to say, I 
concealed the real object and worked round to 
it. I believe that it is always easy to deceive 
a strong mind. I mean that it is a part of 
strength to proclaim a purpose and to march 
straight towards it. It is your weak, knock- 
kneed persons who, having evens to crawl and 
wriggle for themselves, see through the wrigglings 
of some, and divine the intentions of others. 

Robert was at work, of course. Nobody ever 
found him doing nothing. He looked up, wel- 
comed his visitor, and carefully covered his 
po He never liked any one to know what 
1e was forging and contriving. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘let us talk for half an hour. 
Then we will go and get some dinner; after 
that we will stroll about. What are you going 
to do this evening ?’ 

‘I thought of going to Lady Frances.’ 

‘Good. You see her pretty often, don’t you?’ 

‘Very often. It is quite impossible to see 
her too often.’ 

‘Quite impossible’ I replied mechanically, 
—t his face. He was nervous when he 
spoke; he took up things and put them down. 
I had never seen him nervous before. 

‘I wonder if there are many other women 
like her,’ he said slowly. 

‘There is no other woman like her in the 
whole world, my cousin.’ 

‘She understands—that is the extraordinary 
thing—she understands everything; an argu- 
ment ; a position ; a combination—one hasn’t to 
explain or to talk about it—she understands. 
If she were in the House she would lead it. 
She suggests a policy ; she confers with Ministers ; 
she catches the drift of the public mind ; she 
knows how far we can go, and what we should 
attempt. George, I declare that I never before 
imagined it possible that such a woman could be 
found!’ All these things he had said before. 
Robert was not accustomed so to repeat himself. 

‘And now you have found her, Robert, and 
she is your fast friend. Of course, I’ve known 
her all my life ; she has become a kind of sister, 
you know, by long habit; but my admiration 
of her is quite equal to yours. And have you 
nothing to say about her beauty ?’ 

‘She is the most perfect woman I have ever 
seen, said Robert, his voice dropping, because 
when a man feels strongly on such a subject he 
doesn’t like to talk loud about it. ‘Tall and 
queenly: she looks born to command’—the 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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quality which he most desired for himself he 
must needs admire in a woman. 

‘But her beauty, Robert? Her eyes—her face 
—her features.’ 

‘Yes. I think less of them—that is, of course, 
they belong to her—they make up the greatness 
and the splendour of her. If it were not for 
her beauty she would not be half so agp 

‘She advises you in your public work; does 
she talk to you ever of your more private 
affairs 

‘She knows my history, such as it is, of 
course. I was not going to her under false 
pretences, Besides, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of. I told her at the outset that I 
am but a Craftsman—a Master Craftsman.’ 

‘Have you told her that you once—a 
long time ago—promised to marry Isabel ?’ 

Robert changed colour. ‘No, he said shortly. 
‘There was no need to tell her that.’ 

‘I think if I were you, Robert, I should tell 
her,’ 

‘Why? What is the use of telling her such 
an insignificant fact ?’ 

‘Insignificant? Your marriage an insignificant 
fact to your best friend? Why, Robert, it is 
the most significant fact in the world. All your 
future depends upon your marriage.’ 

‘It will not come off for years—I must make 
xd position first. You must know I cannot 

e upon me for ever so long the burden of 
a wife—and a wife who would only pull me 
down instead of helping me up.’ 

‘I know that very well. You want a wife 
who would help you up,’ 

‘What does Isabel understand about these 
ings! Nothing. What does she care? No- 
thing,’ 

His voice showed the bitterness within him. 
‘Has she shown the least interest in my ambi- 
tions? Why, from the very first, she has been 
content to be my clerk when she might have 
been my companion.’ 

‘Come—come—you have never given her any 
encouragement. ou never suffered her to 
think of being a companion. She has always 
been afraid of you. She is afraid of you still. 
Robert, I shouldn’t like to marry a woman 
who was afraid of me.’ 

So it began all over again ; but this time with 
results. 

‘There is no question of like or dislike, un- 
fortunately.’ 

‘ft mond let her go before the wedding bells 
began to ring.’ 

‘You forget, George. 
marry her, 
day.’ 

‘All very well. But there is her side of the 
question. Is it fair or right to keep this girl 
waiting for you year after year—living almost 
alone in that corner of the earth, wasting her 
youth, wasting her beauty, longing, perhaps, for 
ove, every year widening the distance between 
you, while you chafe at the chain you drag, and 
she droops and languishes in bondage ?’ 

‘I must keep my word,’ he repeated obsti- 
nately. ‘And besides, Isabel promised to wait 
for me as long as I chose. She knows she 
has got to wait. As for my marrying now, she 


I have promised to 
I will keep my promise—some 


What have I got to live upon? The money 
which you paid for your share, and about three 
hundred a a year my share left. Do you 
suppose that I can marry and live among ‘my 
new aaa on two or three hundred pounds g 
year 

‘Then let Isabel go,’ I repeated, as obstinate 
as my cousin for once. 

‘If I do, who is to protect the child? Am 
I to turn her, penniless, into the street? No, 
George, I am bound to her; and I must make 
the best of it. Otherwise-—— His head fell, 

I became more hopeful. When a man—any 
man, the most obstinate of men—talks about 
making the best of it, he would certainly like 
to get rid‘of it. 

‘A man like you, Robert, I went on, after 
a bit, answering the thing which was in his 
mind at the time —there’s a diplomatic hint 
for you: always, if you can, make use of the 
other man’s own mind—‘wants above all things 
a wife who will stand by him, and think for | 
him, and advance him by her influence and 
her personality. The wife for you, or for any 
man with such ambitions as yours, should su 
plement your qualities; she should be well 
ow well mannered, influential ; well considered, 
beautiful, and rich’ 

‘Should be, yes, should be. But there is 
only one such woman that I know of’—— 

‘Yes. There is only one that I know of. 
Her name is Lady Frances,’ 

He sprang to his feet and began to walk 
about. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. ‘I believe 
you’ve got something or other up your sleeve. 
Out with it, man. Don’t let us have any 
fencing here.’ 

‘I mean that with such a wife as Lady 
Frances to back you up, and with your own 
abilities to help you on, you would be quite cer- 
tain to step into your place in the front before 
very long—far sooner, Robert, than you can hope | 


to do by your unaided efforts. That is all I 
mean.’ 

‘It is impossible. There is first—Isabel in 
the way. You area good fellow to think about 


me—I don’t believe any other man in the world 
would do so much for me. But no’—— 
‘Never mind Isabel for the moment. Let us 
talk only about yourself. Do you—do you’ 
....+ I remembered the stipulation in’ the 
other engagement about the foolishness of kisses 
—did the man when he made that stipulation, 
understand, the least in the world, the meaning | 
of love? Had he ever felt any kind of love at | 
all for poor Isabel? and I put a leading ques- 
tion. 

‘Have you the—the kind of regard for Lady 
Frances which you ought to have for the 
woman you would marry? I don’t mean the 
kind of regard which you have for Isabel, 
because she is not the woman you would 
marry.’ 

‘Man, he cried jonately. ‘You don’t 
know—I _haven’t Nobody would 
think it possible that I should have the pre- 
sumption.’ 

One has seen the passion of love represented 
on the stage, with exaggeration, as we think 


knows, and you know, that it is impossible. 


everything on the stage must be exaggerated. 
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One has read of the passion of love in the older he is a strong and able man. Why should such 
ts, with their own flames, and darts, and|a woman give herself away to a man of the 
and raptures—exaggeration, we say. One reads at hope can that bring me eorge ’—— 
of fe 3 in modern novels, and sometimes we | And here he broke out into a torrent of passionate 
ask how these writers can set down the exaggera- cries and ejaculations. For my own part I 
tion of passion with which they do sometimes kept myself in hand. I let him bring it all 
regale their readers. Henceforth I ee that out. Every a every word of the con- 
I shall never witness a love scene on the stage; fession strengthened my position. 
never read an Elizabethan love poem ; never | ‘Always in my mind,’ he concluded, throwing 
read a burning page in a novel, and be able to himself into a chair, ‘always in my mind, day 
call it exaggeration. Because the confession, the and night. There! now you know!’ 
scene, the monologue, the unfolding of a heart} ‘Yes—now I know. I have guessed as much 
which now I witnessed proved to me that there a long time. Of course, it was inevitable. You 
can be no exaggeration in poets and dramatists. were bound to fall in love with her, from the 
Poets cannot get beyond the bounds of possi- beginning. That was certain.’ iw 
cause there are no words with whic speak | was certain. Bu on’t. For I would rather 
of the passion which may sometimes seize and go on ey all my life, than never to have 
hold the heart. Not only in the nobler natures, met with her at all. Yes, I have had to thank 
in the strongest men, and in the men who have you for many things, George, but for nothing 
wasted the passion that is in them on objects ank you, Robert, said. ell, you 
unworthy. “are in love at last. That is the cardinal fact, 
This man, hitherto so cold to love, so con- Poor Isabel! You never thought of her like 
of | Poor child! Don’t imagine that I 
1Ke a 1 1 
confidence only to hint at his broken voice, his ever thought of Isabel in this way at all. I 
ashamed, while he confessed the passion which father was dying—and she was a very goo¢ 
possessed him. clerk—so I said I would marry her, partly to 
‘George !’ he cried, ‘I worship her. Yes, for | keep her on as a clerk, and partly to protect 
every quality that she possesses—for her quick- her from poverty. It didn’t seem to me that 
ness, for her sympathy, for her insight, for her it would make ~ difference to my future. 
ou do we said weakly. But he re- and despise her for her intellec 
garded not what’ I said. ‘You have no cause to despise Isabel,’ I re- 
‘Good heavens!’ he went on, ‘I count the plied with some warmth. ‘Let me tell you that. 
hours between my visits. I make a thousand You never took the trouble to consider her 
excuses to go there. When I reach the door, | inteilect at all. Well—the long and the short 
I remember that I was there only yesterday, of it is that whatever else happens you must 
and I creep away again. I lie awake at nights let her go.’ 
thinking of her. ‘The only time when I am| ‘No, she must release herself, 
not thinking of her is when I am at work, for go back from my word, 
then I am doing what I know she would then, bargain, 
approve. ring you her release—by her own wis 
I murmured something, I know not what. written in her own hand; if I show you that 
‘IT confess to you, George, I want no other she will not suffer but rather gain in the long- 
music than her voice, I think I could gaze run for her release; if I can assure you that 
upon her face, = her eyes ever, and Fer = be the by 
never grow tired. Only to pass other women being released—will you let her go?’ 
in the street makes me angry to think that! Anybody else would have understood at 
they look so small and common.’ once what I meant. Robert did not. He had 
‘They are small and common because they are not yet acquired the habit of thinking about 
meant for small and common lovers.’ ‘other people, and their motives and minds. 
‘You come to think about her beauty, why, That might come by contact with a sympathetic 
I hardly think of it except that it is a part of woman. He told me, afterwards, that it seemed 
her, always a part of her; and she is always in to him the very last thing possible for me to 
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I will never 


my mind,’ 

‘Poor Robert! Yet, perhaps there may be 
hope ; no woman is so far above you as to be 
impossible.’ 


fall in love with Isabel—whom he himself 
could not love; and to desire to marry a girl 
| without any knowledge of society. — 
being new to the thing, he thought at this 


‘Hope? How can there be hope? Don't | moment more than was necessary about society. 


talk nonsense.’ 
‘I should think—but then I am not a woman 
—that love like this—so real—so full of wor- 


Perhaps I knew too much of society, and there- 
fore thought too little of its advantages. Besides, 
I was now a boat-builder, quite disconnected 


ship, does not come often in the way of a from society, and I really never asked whether 
woman. I can tell you, if the fact afford you | Isabel was a woman who might be relied upon 
any hope, that Frances has refused men by to shine at her own receptions, and to receive 
| scores: she will never marry any man—I am at her dinner-table the most distinguished people 
| quite sure—she has told me as much—unless | in political circles. 
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‘You make three conditions,’ he said. ‘Every 
one of these seems to me impossible. Yet you 
have a way with you; I do not believe Isabel 
will send me a release; after these five years 
she has grown accustomed to consider me as 
her future husband; she moves in a groove; 
she considers me as her guardian, and her father 
as my dependent. No, Isabel will never release 
me—she cannot.’ 

‘But, I insisted, ‘supposing these conditions 
to be fulfilled ?” 

‘Oh! if they are fulfilled, of course, I am 
the last man in the world to keep a woman 
against her wish. If she would rather marry a 
foreman of works ’—— 

There was the least touch of coldness ; per- 
haps no man, not even my cousin Robert, likes 
to be dismissed by any woman. 

‘That is settled then. And now to return 
to Lady Frances.’ 


CURIOUS DRINKS. 
By G. B.Sc. 


May has apparently never been altogether satis- 
fied with the simple beverage that Nature pro- 
vided to quench his thirst. Throughout the 
history of the world there seems to have existed 
a certain dissatisfaction with cold water as a 


drink, and a tendency to obtain, if possible, a | 


richer, more generous substitute. It is true 
that nothing actually quenches thirst better 
than cold water; but it is also true that in 
thirst, as in all his appetites, the simple 
appeasing of the desire is too little for man, 
he demands gratification — pleasure in_ the 
appeasing—as well as mere satisfaction. Hence 


the infinite variety of alcoholic and non-alcoholic | 
Many a 


drinks at present in existence. 
hardly knows the taste of cold water, and never 
lets a drop pass his lips from one year’s end 


to another, although he may not venture to into requisition the more sturdy birch. 
Mongolians, sap, which is procured, as in eucalyptus, by 


echo the bold assertion of the 


= 


at a great annual festival, libations are poured out 
to Soma, whose boundless powers extend even 
to the granting of immortality. The ancient 
Persians also revered it as Haoma. 

In certain parts of the world we find the 
sap of trees pressed into requisition as a satisfier 
of thirst. Thus Pulque, the favourite drink 
of the Mexicans, is the sap of the maguey or | 
false aloe (agave). When the plant is on the 
point of flowering, and all its best energy is 
directed to flower production, the Mexican cuts 
and hollows out the flower-stalk, so that the 
sweet, sugary sap, on its way to feed the bud, 
is arrested and caught in the hollow. By 
standing it ferments slightly, and thus is forme 
a most agreeable beverage. A somewhat different 
drink, known as Tepache, is made by mixing 
sugar and water with the maguey sap, and 
allowing the mixture to ferment for a few 
hours. Those natives of Mexico whose tastes 
demand something rather stronger and more 
pungent, allow the fermentation of the sap to 
go on for a longer time until it becomes acid 
and almost putrid. 

The cider-tree of Tasmania (Eucalpytus gunni) 
derives its name from furnishing the bushmen 
with a drink similar to Pulque. Here again 
in the spring, as the sap rises, the trunk is 
—< by incisions made in its bark, and a 
cool, refreshing liquor flows out of the wounds, 
which can either be drunk in a natural state, 
or, as is more usual, be set on one side to 
ferment into a pleasant beverage. 


The sap of trees, flowing in a steady current | 


'from roots to leaves and flowers, and bearing 


with it the nourishment the plant has elaborated 
fur its own consumption, has been recognised 


‘all the world over as a valuable drink, though 


perforce the trees or plants supplying the 
delicacy vary in different climates. Thus, in 
Kamchatka, where neither eucalyptus nor 
maguey could live, the natives have called 
Its 


that ‘plain water has a malignant influence, | boring holes in the trunk, is converted, with 


and ought on no account to be drunk.’ With 
the modern beverages of civilisation, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, aerated waters, wines, spirits, and beer, 
&e., every one is familiar, at least in name, but 
the question arises, what do men drink who are 
outside the pale of these beverages; what sub- 
stitutes have they found for water pure and 
simple? A little potion into the more un- 
frequented byways of earth reveals many curious 
and interesting drinks, some of which are here 
enumerated. 

The Hindus make a highly esteemed beverage 
from the milky fluid contained in the climbing 
bindweed, one of the Asclepias. Their method 
is to carefully squeeze out the latex of the 
plant, and then induce a process of fermenta- 
tion by allowing it to stand. This beverage is 
claimed as the original intoxicant of the human 
race, and the predecessor of the vine, so great 
an ancestry has it. Under the name of Soma, 
hymns to its praise occupy a large part of the 
sacred writings of the Brahmins, and there 
exalt it into a mighty god who can give new 
strength and vigour to his devotees, a claim 
resting on the exhilarating effect it produces 
on mankind. It is still regarded as sacred, and 


the addition of hops and sugar, into beer, 
or by a little different process, into wine. 
We are told that birch wine has an agreeable 
flavour and is very wholesome, also that  thiat 
made in Russia effervesces like champagne. It 
is recorded that during the siege of Hamburg 
by the Russians in 1814, almost all the birch- 
trees in the neighbourhood were destroyed by 
the Bashkirs and other semi-barbarians in 
the Russian service, by being tapped for their 
gap. 

A America, a drink is prepared from the 
pulp of the mucilaginous astringent fruit of 
Guazuma, a near relative of the cocoa-tree. 
This pulp undergoes various processes of fer- 
mentation, and thus furnishes a kind of beer. 
Chica is a maize beer made by some of the 
Indians of the Andes. 

Chi-chi is the name given by the Patagonian 
natives to a rude sort of cider which they 
brew in the autumn, when the wild apples are 
ripe. Their method of making it is simple in 
the extreme; pits are dug in the earth and 
carefully lined with the hides of horses to _pre- 
vent any juice soaking into the earth, Then 
the apples are gathered and thrown into the 
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pits. They decay and ferment, and their juice | with the milk of mares or goats has a ver 
rovides the material for the grand annual unpleasant smell, though koumiss made with 
drinking bout of the Patagonian men. The cow’s milk is more palatable. This drink is 
women have learnt by experience what the credited nowadays with valuable nutritive 
results of this bout too frequently are; so when | properties in many wasting diseases, It was 
it commences they go round carefully collecting introduced into England by Dr Jagielski, 
knives and other dangerous weapons from the | who, in 1874, claimed, in the pages of the 
men. With these and with their children they | British Medical Journal, that koumiss will one 
then steal away and hide in the woods until day occupy a position in every materia medica, 


their lords and masters shall have drunk them- 
selves mad, and slept themselves sober again. 
It is a somewhat sad reflection that these wild 
apples are the only legacy left by a few de- 


voted Jesuits, who, soon after the conquest of | 


South America, set out to convert the Pata- 
gonian savages. The Jesuits took with them 
yarious implements of husbandry, and European 
grains and seeds for cultivation; but they were 
all soon murdered, and only the apple-trees 
flourished, propagated, and produced excellent 
fruit, in a climate more congenial to them than 
to missionaries. 

Dowra, or doro, is a primitive beer, brewed in 
many parts of Africa—in Nubia and Abyssinia, 
in Mashonaland, and among the Kaflirs. The 
method of brewing is much the same in all 
countries, and is thus described by Mr Bent: 
‘Corn is soaked in water, and left until it sprouts 
a little; then it is spread in the sun to dry 
and mixed with unsprouted grains; then the 
women pound it in wooden mortars, and the 
malt obtained from this is boiled and left to 
stand in a pot for two days, and overnight 
a little malt that has been kept for the 
urpose is thrown over the liquid to excite 
Statetlen? In Mashonaland the women are 
the chief brewers; in fact, to be a good wife 
one must also be a good brewer. The beer 
is always made in the fields, and is often very 
intoxicating. It must be drunk as soon as it 
is brewed, otherwise it quickly becomes dis- 
agreeable and worthless. A similar ‘barley 
beer’ was used by the old Egyptians both as 
a beverage and in libations to their gods. 
Xenophon speaks of ‘bowls of barley beer in 
which the grains were floating,’ 

Of quite a different class of beverages is 
that known as kephir, drunk by the people 
in Caucasus. This is effervescing milk, the 
effervescence being caused by the introduction 
into the milk of horny yellowish-brown masses 
known as ‘kephir-grains.’ When these grains 
are moistened they swell ¥ into lumps of 
a gelatinous consistency. ern, a_ scientific 
observer, studied the nature of these grains 
from a scientific point of view, and found 
that they were made up of a rod - like 
Bacterium and a yeast living together on 
terms of mutual advantage. On their intro- 
duction into the milk, a series of fermentative 
changes were immediately set up, and the 
milk was broken up into its constituents. 
Lactic acid was produced, together with a 
little alcohol, and a large quantity of carbonic 
acid gas, the presence of the last named being, 
of course, the cause of the effervescence. 

Koumiss, or kumis, is a similar beverage of 
effervescing milk. On the Asiatic steppes, the 
milk usually employed is that of the mares, 
though the milk of goats and asses is often 
used too. To European notions, koumiss made 


compared with which that of cod-liver oil, 
stout, beef-extract, revalenta, &c., will be quite 
secondary. 

Lovers of the fragrant cup of tea, as we 
know it in Britain, would scarcely recognise 
their favourite drink were they invited to 
partake of it with their Tibetan brethren, 
who are no less devoted to tea, made after 
their own particular fashion. Brick-tea, made 
at best of the offscouring and dust of tea- 
' leaves, and stems of the tea-plants (though 
more often of any worthless plant-dust), is used 


by them, instead of the crisp curly tea-leaves 
-we employ. It derives its name from the dust 


‘being pressed into hard, solid, brick-shaped 


lumps, from which pieces are chipped when 
tea is to be made. The infusion obtained from 
_ brick-tea is harsh, intensely strong and stimu- 
lating, and instead of being served with milk 
‘and sugar, it is commouly flavoured with 
mutton-fat and salt. However nauseous the 
resulting liquid may seem to European nations, 
‘the Tartars themselves drink large quantities 
with great relish; and after finishing their 
‘cups of tea they end by eating up the residue 
“of tea-dust as a dainty. Substitutes for tea 
have been found at different times by settlers 
in out-of-the-way places. Thus in Tasmania 
and the Falkland Islands the leaves of certain 
myrtles have been used to make ‘tea,’ and from 
this fact lave received the name of ‘tea-trees.’ 
The Tasmanian ‘tea-tree’ is usually a shrub, 
‘The leaves are too aromatic to produce a really 
satisfactory infusion, The ‘tea-tree’ of the 
‘Falkland Islands has less aromatic leaves, which 
therefore give a more palatable beverage. The 
leaves of another variety were used for a similar 


purpose by the crews of Captain Cook’s ships, 
who found this ‘tea’ passable, though if made 


too ‘strong,’ it had an emetic tendency, as has 
what we call green tea, These leaves, if added 
to spruce leaves in equal quantity, modify the 
astringency of the beer brewed from the spruce 
leaves, and much improve its flavour. 

Kava, or ava, is a Polynesian intoxicating 
drink made by macerating in water part of the 
root and stem of one of the piperacee. For- 
merly it was prepared by women who carefully 
chewed the plant. 

Saké is the national beverage of Japan, and 
until recent years was the only fermented 
liquor known in that empire. It is obtained 
by the distillation of the best kinds of rice. 
In appearance it resembles very pale sherry, 
though in taste it is somewhat acid. The best 
saké is white, but there are many varieties, 
and the poorer people in Japan have to content 
themselves with a turbid sort. <A glass of 
saké is drunk at every function and ceremony 
of daily life; even all offerings to the gods at 
religious festivals, whether great or small, in- 
clude a cup of saké. At the annual dinner last 
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year of the ‘Thirteen Club’ in London, at} ‘Oh!’ said Archie reproachfully, and then 
which everything was served @ la Japanese, a she remembered that she was married. 

glass of the national beverage was handed | Then she disappeared, a little white, radiant 
round to each guest after the repast, with an vision, to run down the steps with Archie a 
intimation that a second could be had if de- little later, and dash through a shower of rice 
sired. It is reported, however, that‘ there was into the carriage that was to take them away 
by no means a run on the second glass, saké together. The white rain pattered on the 
seeming to be far less popular with English- carriage roof, and Rosebud, putting her head 
men than with Japanese. So doubtless, for out, smiled and nodded. 

most, if not all of the drinks mentioned in ‘A capital plan,’ said the Colonel. He was 
this short summary, a taste would need to be | addressing the aunts and cousins who had come 
acquired with much diligence ere they could down for Rosebud’s wedding, and who were now 
be drunk with any real satisfaction by the scattered about the empty rooms. The carriage. 
more civilised portions of the earth’s in- drive was white with rice, and some fowls had 
habitants. thrust themselves in below the hedge, and 
were very happy. Inside, there were crumbs 
of hard, the carpet, the 
> place looked bare. e afternoon was drawin 
THE COLONEL’S PLAN. “ a close, and there was to be some kind of 
dinner sometime ; no one knew when or what, 


By R. Ramsay, Author of Miss Drummond's Dilemma, &c. 


The aunts and cousins smoothed out their finery, 
. and stretched their smiles; they were inclined 
Ir was Rosebud’s wedding. to feel melancholy. But the Colonel was very 


The little white bride was running down the cheery. 
path with her hand clasped in her husband’s.| ‘A capital plan, said he. ‘Old Mrs Kennedy 
After them raced the six tall bridesmaids, with will have the place ready for them. She is 
their faces buried in their bouquets; and over going to live with them, you know, and give 
them all stormed a cloud of rice. them hints, which will be jolly for Rose.’ 

The Colonel gave his arm to the bridegroom’s | ‘Humph,’ said the aunts and cousins. The 
mother, and the two proceeded down the six bridesmaids turned away from the window. 
churchyard path. Some misdirected showers A great deal of rice had slipped down their 
assailed them also, and Mrs Kennedy laughed | necks, and their views of life were not quite 
shrilly as she shook the rice-grains off her | so rosy. 
bonnet. ‘Poor thing !’ they exclaimed together. 

‘Quite superfluous,’ she remarked, as they ; 
found refuge in a carriage, and were driven up| The Colonel was going to see his daughter. 
to the house. | As the honeymoon was over, the birds must 

The dressmaker’s apprentice had been in_ be settled in their nest, and he was eager to 
possession during the ceremony, that all the see his little Rose in the glow and dignity of 
servants might go to see Miss Rose married, her new position. Driving into the town, he 
She had stipulated only to have a policeman put up at an hotel, and marched down the 
on the lawn, because of the wedding presents, street light-heartedly. Archie Kennedy managed 
and had propped all the doors and windows the County Bank, and though his ‘house’ was 
wide, that he might hear shrieks if anything over a shop, as often happened in Scottish 
should happen, or if her terror of the Colonel’s towns, the county came in for afternoon tea, 
wolves’ heads and tigers should get beyond | and waited up there for their carriages after 
control. concerts, besides showing themselves generally 
The first carriageful drove up to the empty kind; for Archie was well connected. 
house, and Rosebud and her bridegroom stood | ‘Mrs Kennedy?’ said the Colonel, stopping to 
side by side, looking down the long room, | chuckle upon the mat. It seemed such a funny 
smiling, way of inquiring for Rose, 

The bridegroom’s mother was a woman with| He was taken up-stairs solemnly, and put 
a pean s she sailed up in a rustle of heavy | into the drawing-room, Rosebud’s drawing-room. 
silk, and Rosebud put up her face nervously to With another chuckle, he put up his glass and 
be kissed. She was a little bit afraid of her looked about him. How Rose used to scold at 
mother-in-law. .. . the shabby old drawing-room at home, a room 

The crowd rushed in, and the champagne | that not all her fripperies could brighten ! 
glasses began their perilous circulation, jingling| ‘When I have a room of my own,’ she 
and tottering. The Colonel had ordered a would say, ‘it will be all pink and pretty. 
special brand of a dryness beyond disputing, Pink paper and cushions, and little crooked 
and it acted like a tonic upon the lady guests, | chairs, and Dresden china. Wait!’ 
who sipped at it soberly. | This was, however, not the kind of room 

Rosebud’s billowy satin tail was getting en- that the Colonel had been led to look for. It 
_ tangled among other people’s feet. When she was long and dark, with heavy blue curtains, 

moved, the end of it whisked round suddenly, , shutting out the windows and the sun. The 
and caused a great commotion. She looked | wall-paper was of a dark-blue pattern, and the 
charming, flushed with the glory of the minute ;, mantelpiece was covered with peacocks’ feathers. 
but there was girlish longing in her eyes when | Peacocks’ feathers, of which Rose had such 
she glanced at the great white cake. dread and horror, that she had burnt all there 

‘I want a big piece to dream on,’ she whis-| were at home! 
pered, squeezing the Colonel’s arm. 


The Colonel walked up and down, lost in a 
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astonished contemplation. In his abstraction he 
knocked over a work-basket that had a table to 
itself, and stooped to pick up the contents, 
reels, scissors, socks, and wool, and a big bunch 
of keys. These keys looked business-like ; they 
clattered much as the Colonel put them back ; 
but he noticed that the basket was old, and 
the lining shabby: it could not belong to 
Rose. He straightened himself and wondered. 

‘Papa!’ 

She came flying up, in her old, hasty fashion. 
The door, with its heavy curtains dragging, 
swung slowly shut behind her. 

‘How are you getting on?’ said the Colonel, 
drawing her to the light, and smiling. ‘ Like 
two little birds in a nest?’ 

‘You have forgotten my mother-in-law,’ said 
Rose. Then she buried her face in his coat 
and cried. 

‘What? hey? what? ejaculated the Colonel 
helplessly. e had not expected this. Rose 
lifted her head and smiled, though her 
mouth still quivered. 

‘It’s all right, she said. ‘Only I—I was 
rather lonely, and you did not tell me you 
were coming—and—and—I am so happy.’ 

She was trying to laugh, but the sound did 
not i gaily. The Colonel stared at her, 
patting her head, and striving to make it out. 

‘Come into the other room,’ said Rose. ‘It 
is so dull and dark in here, and those peacocks’ 
feathers send cold shivers down my _ back. 
Come into the other room. She is out.’ 

‘She?’ said the Colonel. 

‘Oh, Mrs Kennedy,’ exclaimed Rose hastily. 
She took him across the landing into the 
dining-room, the windows of which looked on 
the street. There was a low chair in one 
window, a work-table, and a cat. 

‘I sit here with pussy,’ said Rose. ‘Then I 
can watch people go by in the street. And the 


speak to Archie.’ But Rose gave a little nervous 


‘Don’t, papa; oh, don’t! It would make 
such mischief; and she would hate me—and I 
am awfully frightened of the cook !’ 


‘Poor little creature. I am so sorry for her!’ 

‘I know old Mrs Kennedy makes her life a 
burden.’ 

‘Shouldn’t somebody speak to Archie Ken- 


? 

‘It wouldn’t do any good. It isn’t as if the 
old wretch had money. She has got to live 
with them, and I “— that is why Mrs 
Archie puts up with her so sweetly. It can’t 
be helped.’ 

‘Poor Mrs Archie! The old lady’s constant 
nagging must be enough to drive her mad. 
Did you see how ill she looked?’... 

The Colonel heard bits of that conversation, 
for he was sitting behind the talkers’ parasols. 
It sank into his mind along with his own 
conviction, and Rose’s anxious fittle face. 

‘Promise that you won’t be putting things 
into Archie’s head, she had once said, when 
the Colonel had come in and found her 
crumpled in a little heap on the sofa, sobbing. 
‘I was feeling a little low, that’s all... and I 
would never forgive you. Promise, promise !’ 
and she would not let him go until he gave in. 

Rose was a plucky little soul, as she should 
be, being a callie daughter. She would not 
complain or tell tales, and if she did not 
show fight, it was for Archie’s sake. But the 
Colonel grew to recognise a little patient droop 
of her mouth—a droop that she curved up into 
a smile if Archie came in. This was the Rose- 
bud whose life should have been all summer, 
who ought to have been the happiest little 
wife in the country-side. 

The Colonel pulled at his gray moustache, 
and his eyes were troubled. People talked of 


bank is just opposite. If I look very hard— 
so, she pressed her small face close to the 
glass, ‘I can now and then see the top of 
Archie’s head over the wire-blind in the 
window.’ 


it, did they? What did they say 

| ‘If only the horrid thing would go and get 
' married, and leave those two in peace !’ 

Married! Old Mrs Kennedy ?’ 


‘Is that the way you keep house, lazy per- 


lay in his own. ‘I thought I would find my 
Rosebud buzzing up and down like a little bee, 
trotting to the shops, and making wonderful 
experiments in the kitchen, I was certain you 
would appear in a big white apron, clattering 
your keys.’ 

‘I would like that, said Rose. Her tone 
was woful. ‘But Mrs Kennedy manages. 
There—there is nothing for me to do.’ 

She sighed, and then jumping up, began to 
talk fast and nervously. There was a step on 
the stair, and along the landing. tones, Bos 
looked in. 

‘My dear Rose, I do think ’"—— 

The voice was unpleasant. It was, however, 
altered as soon as the Colonel was observed. 
Mrs Kennedy came in smiling, and shook 
hands, 

The Colonel would stay to lunch, of course? 
and to dinner? She must just go down and 
speak to the cook. 

‘You ought to do that, Rosebud, said the 
Colonel, pulling at his moustache. ‘I shall 


son?’ said the Colonel, patting the hand _ that. 


‘My dear, she would be only too delighted. 
You can see it in the twinkle of her eye. 
And it would be a mercy. ... 
| Hum!... the Colonel was thinking hard. 
There was one way out of it. The lines grew 
deeper across his brow. Those parasols were 
| fluttering with many other parasols, and the 
talk was of other matters. The Colonel was 
driving home, and thinking. Light words 
lightly spoken are not always ‘lightly heard. 

The sun went down. A faint mist rose over 
the soft places in the moors, and the daisies 
were all asleep. As to the horse, he was going 
as he liked, and he stopped at the stable gate. 
The Colonel walked up to the house he had 
lived in for many years. The flowers the 
gardener sowed grew in the borders stiffly ; 
but a rose-tree that had been planted long 
ago had grown all over the wide front wall 
unclipped, untidied—it had been planted by 
Rosebud’s mother. 

There was a dog in the lobby. It was an 
old campaigner like its master, in its own line ; 
and had probably had a great deal to do with 
the getting of the many trophies that hung on 
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the walls. ‘Grinning dead things,’ as Rose had 
called them; but she had been early familiar 
with them, and did not scream at wolves’ 
heads and tigers’ jaws. 

The look of the house was shabby. The 
rugs were worn, and the papers faded. It had 
the air of a man’s house, very comfortable to 
the man, but a blot in the eyes of woman. 

‘Hum,’ said the Colonel, stopping at the 
stairfoot and looking round. The dog sniffed 
at his heels, and followed. 

There was one room up-stairs that was unlike 
all the others. The Colonel turned the door 
handle softly, as if he were on the threshold 
of some holy place... as if the faint, faded 
scent of roses was not to be lightly breathed, 
There was a strange silence in there—a silence 
that did not seem like the mere quiet of an 
empty room. 

‘Marguerite,’ said the Colonel. 

He was speaking to somebody who could give 
no answer, but his voice was anxious. 

‘Marguerite, you will not be angry? It is 
for our little one, our only girl. For her sake 
alone, my dearest !’ 

Then he turned and came out again. His 
face was darkened with resolution, and a deci- 


sion that had been hard. 


Mrs Kennedy and her daugliter-in-law sat at 
the window. Rosebud was gazing across to the 
Bank, with her hands clasped idle in her lap. 
The droop in her mouth was very plain. Mrs 
Kennedy, for her part, was glancing up and 
down the street, observing her acquaintance, 
the shops they went into, and the clothes they 
had on. Her sharp eyes travelled up and down, 
and her tongue was busy. 

‘There is that Lorrimer girl. Shocking style! 
Do you see her hat? I wonder how you can 
make a friend of such a person ; I really wonder, 
Rose . . . Oh, she is speaking to Dr Smith. He 
has plenty of time to talk in the street, you see. 
I cannot understand your preferring him, I 
have always had Doctor Nivison’—— 

‘Yes,’ wearily from Rose. 

‘Ah, now do you notice how badly Miss 
Hallam walks? and you admire her? I can’t 
agree with your taste. Lock how awkwardly 
she crosses the street—she is standing on one 
leg outside Bailey’s! There are the Merrimans, 
your friends, Positively—— Oh, who is that 
odd person with a bouquet! Good gracious, 
can it be your papa?’ 

Rose looked up the street. Yes, it was the 
Colonel marching stoutly along, with a great 
bunch of flowers, 

‘How funny! But, my dear, pray don’t rush 
down the stairs like that. The servants’—— 

She only spoke to the tail of Rose’s gown, 
for the girl was flying down to pull back the 
latch herself. 

‘Oh, the flowers! how dear and sweet of 
you, she cried. The Colonel laughed in an 
embarrassed manner, but kept hold of his 
bouquet until they had come up-stairs. 

‘They are for Mrs Kennedy, if she will care 
to accept of them,’ he said solemnly. 

Rosebud gasped. 

‘You are quite gallant, Colonel,’ said the 
mother-in-law, sniffing at the bouquet. There 


| was a sudden sprightliness in her tone, and her 


look was arch. Rose thought she had grown 
younger. 


| ‘Was it a joke, papa?’ she said half re. | 


proachfully, while Mrs Kennedy retired to put 
the bouquet in water. But the Colonel shook 
grizzled head. 

_ ‘A joke? My dear child, why should you 
think so?’ he answered stoutly. 


| It was not long after this that Rosebud, 
venturing into her mother-in-law’s room to ask 
her something, found her at her  toilet-table. 
| She was sitting in front of the glass and smiling; 
there was a powder-puff in her hand, and one 
cheek was a-brilliant pink. 

be continued.) 


A WINTER VISIT TO A FRISIAN 
SUMMER-RESORT. 
By EpwWARDEs. 


Ir was rather an accident of the weather than 
deliberate design that took me to Fané, I had 
run through from Copenhagen to Esbjerg with 
as little delay as possible, to catch the Tuesday’s 
boat to England. But when I reached Esbjerg, 
the sea-captains of that rising, yet still pit 
‘port were all in a state of excitement about 
the ice. A south-west wind had set in, and 
the drift of floes from the mouth of the Elbe 
and the water between Sylt and Rémé and the 
mainland of Schleswig had formed a pack some 
six miles long, which threatened to sever 
_Esbjerg’s communication with the North Sea 
for an indefinite period. As Esbjerg was at 
that time the only port in Denmark with any 
chance of an open sea, it may be imagined 
_what a shock this south-west wind was to the 
place. Its quays were piled high, amid the 
snow, with sacks of hams and tubs of butter, 
and lading was going on fast enough. But 
when I asked the captain of the vessel if he 
_ meant to be true to the time-table, he almost 
lost his temper in the heat with which he de- 
clared that it was impossible. 

That evening, having dined fairly well at 
Esbjerg’s chief hotel (crammed with sea- 
captains, the colour of a chestnut), I strolled 
with my cigar down the long breakwater, 
which is the town’s most serious effort in the 
direction of mercantile eminence. I had the 
promenade to myself. It was a stormy night— 
the wooden pier so iced that locomotion on 
it was not easy. It was also well-nigh dark, 
save for the faint light of the oil lamps which 
gleamed at the far end of it, and for the half- 
moon which showed fitfully among the speeding 
masses of inky cloud. Yet it was quite liglit 
enough for me to see the bustling ee grinding 
field of ice on the southern side of the break- 
water. The floes moved with deadly precision, 
and their pressure against the huge piles and 
stanchions of the pier was so great that at 
times the timbers trembled under the strain. 
The weaker ones ground themselves into a 
white paste against the stronger; these latter 
either rose masterfully upon their victims, or 
slowly fought their way toward the pier head, 


where they could = the open channel between 
Fané and Jutland, and so seek their fortunes 
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farther afield. In its way it was a very sen- 
sational scene, and I felt it the more, as my 
hat took flight, and finally settled on one of 
the moving floes, where 1 had not the least 
inclination to venture after it. 

From the pier head, once or twice in the 
loom, I caught a glimpse of faint lights 
Serond this reach of ice. These were the 
lamps of Nordby, the capital of Fané. Not the 
public lamps, or even the beacon lights for navi- 
gation, but just the oil lamps in the windows 
of the Nordby houses, set among the india-rubber 
Jants and geraniums with which the Danes 
ove to beautify their houses even in midwinter. 

When, later in the evening, I heard that 
there was a sufficiency of open water between 
Esbjerg and Fané for the passage of the tiny 
ferry-steamer— wind and weather permitting’— 
I resolved, the next day, to visit this little 
island. Fané, which is Frisian as regards its 
inhabitants, though Danish in its _ political 
connection, has an importance in Denmark 
quite out of proportion to its size. It is only 


but it is reported astonishingly rich in ships ; 
in summer it is a health-resort (placards of its 


obstinacy to certain of their old costumes. 


growling worse than ever, I found my way to 
the little ferry-boat. The weather was dismal 
in the extreme. A high wind blew, with long 
showers of sleet at quick intervals. But the 
ferry-boat captain waly laughed when he was 
asked. if it was too bad for him. He pulled 
his oilskins the tighter about him and went 
to the helm. We passengers (two German bag- 
men, and three sturdy women with very short, 
roomy skirts) stood about to leeward, took our 
drenching bravely, and watched the smart little 
boat bore its way through the ice till the dark 
water of the open sea was attained. Fané was 
ina mist. In fact, we did not see it even when 
we were turned off the boat. And for this 
reason, the island was hugged on the mainland 
side by a broad fringe of solid ice, which stretched 
a good half-mile into the channel. The south- 
west wind had melted the snow on this ice, 
so that about an inch of water covered it, and 
it was on this delectable thoroughfare that, with 
the aid of a ladder, we six passengers were 
set loose to fight our way to Fand’s sandy 
shore. The wind was against us. You should 
have seen one of the Fané dames when the 
wind caught her skirts, and seemed likely to 
whirl her obliquely along the ice into the sea. 
But the ladies laughed while they shrieked : 
the ferry-boat navigators also laughed. Never- 
theless, it was far from easy to come to an 
anchor in the Ferry Hotel of Nordby. I, for 
my part, had been down on the ice half-a-dozen 
times, and was, moreover, well soaked by the 
sleet. The Fané men who adventured to the 
vessel to help in unloading it, wore irons to 
their long boots, and had sledges which they 
pushed before them. 

At first sight, Nordby seemed a_higgledy- 
piggledy little place of two-storeyed red con 
with green doors and shutters. A few pretentious 
buildings rose amid the lesser houses; these, 


The next day, therefore, the sea-captains the local an 


| 


however, were shut until the summer season. 
The rain pelted into the narrow, rough, cobbled 
streets, aa made every one who had to be out 
hurry home with a celerity not always consistent 
with grace. Thus early 1 saw something of the 
Fané ladies’ taste (an inherited one) in colours. 
They were conspicuous for stiff gowns, either 
scarlet or brown, bordered with bright green. 
Here at the Ferry Hotel I was again instantly 
in another crowd of sea-captains. There is no 
mistaking the species. Fine hearty old_ salts 
some of them were, bronzed and bearded, and 
with wrists of iron. A man is a sea-captain, 
of course, whether he is the hired commander 
of a trading steamer, or the master and navi- 
gator of his own little barque of fifty or sixty 
tons. Most of these fe wd were in the 
latter case. They were not anything like so 
much out of humour with the weather as their 
Esbjerg friends. Fan6 was their home. In the 
fine season they go abroad to trade and, fish ; 
but in the winter they and their boats le by. 
They were drinking schnapps in the hotel, and 


some eight miles long, by two to three wide; playing dominoes. I judge this is their chief 


vocation from November to April. They in- 
habit snug little villas in and outside the town 


Cure-house adorn most of the Danish railway of Nordby, keep as many age apiece as 
stations), and its women cling with laudable their wives will put up with, 


and have (ac- 
cording to very comfortable accounts in 

Copenhagen banks. Here, while 
they amused themselves, they were being screeched 
at all the while by a couple of lively green 
parrots. They were probably as happy as men 
could be. Certainly their smiles and easy ex- 
pressions (for all their wrinkles and ruggedness) 
made them appear so. 

I sat with these honest old fellows (we will 
re ag they were as honest as they looked) for 
halt an hour, smoking, talking, and trifling with 
a thimbleful of gin. The German bagmen 
were less at home with them. They bewailed 
their dampness, and complained about the 
speech of the Fan6 —_ which they found 
harder to pets than that of the main- 
land. Half the sea-captains talked English. It 
was very forcible English, but that made it only 
the more picturesque. 

Then when the sleet outside again abated, 
and I had to admit that I did not feel quite so 
wet as before, the landlord of the hotel was for 
getting me outside to see something of the 
island. He seemed to take my visit of curiosity 
as a personal compliment, and was deeply sorry 
he could neither talk English, nor understand 
my Danish, without a mental effort that was 
positively painful. But I was not to go off 
alone. ‘There chanced to be in Nordby a young 
man freshly heme from America. This youn 
man was sent for. He proved to be still a-b 
—at eleven o'clock. But he was pursuaded to 
arise and deck himself for the career of cicerone. 
In vain I protested. I did not want the strange 
young man for a companion. The fact that he 
was a Danish-American, and kept his bed at 
eleven A.M., was not calculated to alter my state of 
mind. But I was given so eloquently to under- 
stand by three sea-captains at once, that the 
young man was so remarkable, so well informed 
and well connected, and would feel so hurt if I 
declined his society, that I gave way and 
tarried for him. 


il 
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He came at length, a dapper fellow of five-| and when tourists arrive with each ferry. 
and-twenty, wearing a white-and-yellow satin | boat, the life can have nothing of a metro. 
necktie, and having borrowed an umbrella, he politan glamour about it. 
set out with me. Our peregrination was a We found the dinner-table ready for us on 
terrible bore for the pair of us. He was anxious | our return. The landlord took the head of 
not to get wet, and it began to sleet again the the table and ladled the soup. He seemed 
moment we started. ‘That,’ he said, pointing astonished when one of the German  bagmen 


to a comely cottage with a wind-blown tree before | desired a second —, and when this same 
it, ‘is my house.’ ‘My dear fellow, I said to gentleman asked that hi 


s plate might be re- 
one pray return to it; there’s nothing in the ' plenished _ ge a few minutes later, his face 
world here that requires an explanation; no was a study. It was a meagre meal, and our 
antiquities or things of that kind? ‘Oh no, he | conversation was at sixes and sevens: the youn 
replied, ‘it is all new; but I shall accompany carpenter was in no mood to play the part af 
you. That is our city hall. It is not much interpreter, and all the sea-captains had, like 
of a place; but Fano (with a light shoulder | good husbands, gone home to dine. Immediately 
shrug) is not Minneapolis.’ He was from that after the meal, my bill was put before me, and 
—— Western city, where he earned four I was amused to find that I was charged liber- 
was reverenced in Fané. aresay the whi merican’s. e are wide awake here,’ the 
satin necktie with the dandelion spots on it landlord was made to say through my "com. 
cost him a dollar in the States. It was as likely panion, in reply to some trivial comment of 
to dazzle the friends of his childhood, as his' mine. The words elicited from the German 
tale of earning as much in one day in America bagman a strong echo: ‘Ach, yes, they do not 
e p a church, a Methodist chapel, a | sharpest folk in the world. 

schoolhouse, and one remote cott. among the _ Towards three o’clock I again faced the stormy 
scrub, and then we were in Fand’s wilds, with outside. The ferry-boat was due across again 
nothing but sand-heaps and a tearing wind, with in half an hour. It behoved passengers for 
sleet, about us. Trees, of course, do not flourish Esbjerg to be on the ice in readiness for it. 
here, nor does agriculture. It is the sea that But it was late in coming, and we passengers, and 
Fan6 looks to for its prosperity, and its summer the porters concerned with the transport of its 
air, which seduces a good many stout Germans | mails and merchandise, grew sick of tarrying on 
and others hither to the Cure-house. polished ice in an inch or two of water, in 
among the sand-heaps, we came 1e new Cure- | south-west, that kept us slipping to and fro 
house. It was a large red building with towers in spite of our most strenuous efforts to stand 
and an annexe. But it was quite empty. The still. It came at length, however, and another 
of the season that was dead, and there was intensely to her own entertainment. hen we 
nothing to tell yet of the coming summer. On were on deck, we had to bide for the unladin, 
the other side of it was the sea; or rather, a field of the boat. There was a cargo of new dea 
of ice, under which the waves throbbed shore- benches for the school. It was delightful to 
wards with a dull, singing sound that was rather see how the wind got hold of these things, the 
melancholy. Black clouds and mist hid the moment it had a chance, and sent them —— 
It was y, and it the at the edge of the ice, 
was almost too bracing to esirable. _with a speed that almost defied the counter- 

From this cheerless spectacle we turned away, efforts of the porters, in spite of the barbs to 

uch island as was visible in other were soon again among Esbjerg’s ice-floes. 
directions was merely in its details a repetition  Fané is, doubtless, a place that improves upon 
of what we saw around us; sand thinly covered acquaintance. I could hardly expect to get the 
a of that of its so short and in- 

as they allowed the fierce wind to speed them of a family whom he visits for the first time 
whither it listed. Other signs of life were not ; and finds under the cloud of a grievous domestic 
even the Fané kine and sheep were out of trouble. In the summer, out of question, this 
at least, while | invigorating little island ought to be worth the 
the weather held thus boisterously. | tourist’s attention. 

My companion assured me that the rest of 
Fano differed in no way scenically from what we ‘A DAY-DREAM’ 
saw of it. This being so, we were both willing 
enough to return to Nordby, with its prim red / #4V® sat, silent, dreaming, in the golden +g 
houses, its two or three shops, its barques stuck Of gladdening all mankind. And ah, life’s day is 
up for the winter, and — as if they had | done ! 

ife, Unnoticed, ye who made the sunlight of my day 

¢ rickling in e san ithout passe . 
adjacent to the houses. There ‘is nothing ‘loud’ Pung 
about Fand’s attractions; even in the hot 
summer-time, when the women work in the | Printed and Published by W. & R. CHampers, Limited, 
open, with masks to save their complexions, 47 Paternoster Row, LONDON ; and EDINBURGH. 
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